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"Eleatic Stranger: And what name shall we give to this science? Or—good gracious, 
Theatetus, have we stumbled unawares upon the free man's knowledge and, in 
seeking for the Sophist, chanced to find the Philosopher first? 

Theaetetus: How do you mean?." 


(Plato, Sophist 261 [253c]) 


Dialectic (GtoAEKtiKh, dialektiké) is a term used in the central books of the Republic of Plato and in other 
dialogues to designate a scientific method of studying the metaphysical reality of forms and the good.' Dialectic is 
a term that can be also be applied to Plato's philosophical approach in general. Proclus identifies three types of 
dialectical activity, present throughout all of the Socratic dialogues, described as "arguing on both sides, 
expounding truth, and exposing error" (Proclus 44). In The Socratic Method, Rebecca Bensen Cain's uses the term 
‘Socratic Method of Dialectic’, which she describes as a blend of refutation, truth-seeking, and persuasion. She 
studies many of Plato's dialogues from the early and middle periods”. In Dialectic and Dialogue, Francisco J. 
Gonzalez, also in the context of the early and middle period dialogues, defines Plato's practice of philosophical 
inquiry as dialectic. 


It is interesting to note that Plato only makes limited use of the term, usually in the context of a brief but 
substantial digression on the importance of the dialectical science.* The aim of this paper is to get a better 
understanding of Plato's dialectic method by doing a brief survey of the relevant passages that explain dialectic 
found in the Republic, the Phaedrus, the Sophist, the Statesman and the Philebus and see how they compare.* 


In books six and seven of the Republic, Plato presents at least three iterations of a dialectical process that the 
guardian needs to pursue to be a true philosopher. For descriptive purposes, the first iteration will be called the 
‘geometrical iteration’, the second, the 'mythical' iteration, and the third, the 'pedagogical' iteration. 


After reminding Glaucon of the tripartite division of the soul and how it is used to inculcate the"civic" virtues, 
Socrates explains that the greatest study is directed to the idea of the good (184 [505a]). Every soul perceives a 
need to pursue the Good, but the problem is that if one does not know what the good itself is, the pursuit of it is 
more or less confused (185 [505a]). The importance of knowledge over opinion is stressed, i.e. one requires 
knowledge of the good itself, otherwise one is left with opinions about the good, which are considered to be 
misleading (186 [506c]). The importance of the notion of ideas or forms? as a primary unifying source of 
existence which are, rather than being seen or heard, perceived with the mind is discussed (186 [507b]). The sun 
is used as an image of the good; the good is the source of knowledge which allows one to understand things with 
the mind as the sun is the source of light which allows us to see things with the eyes (188 [507d—508d]).° 


The geometrical iteration (189—192 [509c—511d]) which closes off book six of the Republic begins with the 
description of a divided line; it illustrates a hierarchy of being and corresponding psychological faculties (called 
affections) by which the regions are perceived. Symbolically, the intelligible world is higher than the visible 


' Tt used in association with words like poreia, méthodos, physis, tékne, and epistéme. 

> For the classification of Platos dialogue's into early, middle and late periods, see Taylor (10-22). 

3 Besides the dialogues referred to in this paper, dialectic, an adjective, is used briefly in the Euthydemus, the Cratylus, the 
Meno, and the Theatetus (Dixsaut 353-54). 

4 The idea for this paper was derived from a passage on Plato's dialectic in Rebecca Benson Cain's book, The Socratic 
Method (66). The general structure of this paper was inspired by Monique Dixsaut's book, Métamorphoses de la 
dialectique dans les dialogues de Platon. 

> Eidos in Greek. Idea or form will be used interchangeably in this paper, according to the context. 

6 "Therefore, say that what provides the truth to the things known and gives the power to the one who knows, is the idea of 
the good. And, as the cause of the knowledge and truth, you can understand it to be a thing known" (189 [509a]). 


world, hence the terms ascending and descending are used to designate the change of perception from one level of 
reality to the other. 
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Source: Adapted from Plato. The Republic of Plato. Trans. Allan Bloom (New York: Basic Books, Inc., 1968) 464. 


Plato describes the first part of the intelligible section thus: "in one part of it a soul, using as images the things that 
were previously imitated, is compelled to investigate on the basis of hypotheses and makes its way not to a 
beginning but to an end" (190 [510b]). This part refers to the mathematical arts such as geometry; the geometers 
create figures, such as a triangle, in order to develop a hypothesis on the nature of the triangle in general. This 
type of activity is equated with thought, an intermediary between opinion and intellection. 


The second section is thus described: "while in the other part it makes its way to a beginning that is free from 
hypotheses; starting out from hypotheses and without the images used in the other part, by means of forms 
themselves it makes its inquiry through them." (190 [510b]). Dialectic proper begins when one goes beyond the 
senses and hypotheses to arrive at the consideration of forms themselves. After an ultimate understanding of 
world of forms is achieved through a perception of the good itself, there is a descending process, where the 
understanding based on the absolute forms is used to clarify perceptions in the visible world.’ 


Book seven of the Republic begins with the second iteration of dialectic, the ‘mythical one’ (193—197 [514a— 
518a]). The first iteration was fairly basic, conceptual, and technical; with the second iteration, Plato gives an 
imaginative description of the dialectical process that emphasizes more personal and social factors. The material 
world is portrayed as a cave; although it has a large opening, little sunlight penetrates and so lighting is provided 
by fire. Material things are portrayed as objects carried by puppet handlers that pass by the fire and project 
shadows of the objects that they are carrying onto the wall of the cave. 


The person who relies on materialistic perceptions is shown as someone who is tied up with their back to the 
cave’s opening. Their head is also bound so that they can only see straight ahead. The objects that they perceive as 
the true reality are the shadows of the objects that are projected from behind them. Turning one's attention to the 
ideal intelligible world is equated to freeing oneself from one's bonds and leaving the darkness of the cave and 
discovering the outside world. The sun shining in the sky is again vividly used as an image of the good. 


The difficulties of turning one's perception to the intelligible world is equated with the difficulty of adjusting one's 
sight when suddenly faced with bright light after being in the dark for an extended period. The problem of 
communicating knowledge acquired from the ideal world is equated to returning back into the cave and 
attempting to describe a world that no one has seen before. The following diagram gives a rough guide to the 
myth's correspondences to the divided line diagram: 


™Well, then, go on to understand that by the other segment of the intelligible I mean that which argument itself grasps with 
the power of dialectic, making the hypotheses not beginnings but really hypotheses— that is, steppingstones and 
springboards—in order to reach what is free from hypothesis at the beginning of the whole. When it has grasped this, 
argument now depends on that which depends on this beginning and in such a fashion goes back down again to an end; 
making no use of anything sensed in any way, but using forms themselves, going through forms to forms, it ends in forms 
too. " (191 [510d]) 
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The mythical iteration gives additional insight into the second phase of the dialectical process, the arriving at a 
vision of the good: 


But the present argument, on the other hand, [...] indicates that this power is in the soul of each, 
and that the instrument with each learns—just as an eye is not able to turn toward the light from 
the dark without the whole body —must be turned around from that which is coming into being 
together with the whole soul until it is able to endure looking at that which is and the brightest 
part of which is. And we affirm that this is the good, don't we? (197 [518c]) 


The third iteration, the pedagogical one, in a certain manner, combines the previous two to present a pragmatic 
explication on how to train dialectical philosophers to govern the ideal city. This iteration is divided into a 
theoretical part (197—212 [519a—534d]) and a practical part (214—220 [534e—541a]). The theoretical part 
begins with a discussion of the mathematical arts, which were presented as important in awakening the intellect 
in order to arrive at the beginning of the ideal world (200 [523a]) . They are complementary to the study of 
gymnastic and music; they are also conceived to be practically useful in the art of war:® 


1. Calculation and number 
2. Plane Geometry 

3. Solid Geometry 

4. Astronomy 

5. 


Harmony (Music theory) 


The need for a progressive study of each art is explained; for example, with calculation, one begins with practical 
calculation problems (such as managing military operations) and eventually progressing toward the contemplation 
of pure numbers by intellection (206 [526d]). The arts are interrelated and complementary, therefore the 
importance of a global, unifying approach is emphasized.’ (206 [531cd]). The dialectical journey per se is 
described as being similar to the preliminary process of discussion and forming arguments about the material 
phenomena (211 [532a]). It is further described as moving beyond hypotheses or destroying the hypotheses. 
Once again the divided line image is described, with further relations and correspondences (213 [533d]). 


8 The following passage deals with the importance of the arts and shows how the two previous iterations are referred to: "the 
release from the bonds and the turning around from the shadows to the phantoms and the light, the way up from the cave to 
the sun; and once there, the persisting inability to look at the animal and the plants and the suns light, and looking instead at 
the divine appearances in water and at shadows of the things that are, rather than as before at shadows of phantoms cast by a 
light that, when judged in comparison with the sun, also has the quality of a shadow and a phantom—all this activity of the 
arts which we went through, has the power to release and leads what is best in the soul up to the contemplation of what is best 
in the things that are, just as previously what is clearest in the region of the bodily and the visible" (211 [232c]). 

°"T...] if the inquiry into all things we have gone through arrives at their community and relationship with one another, and 
draws conclusions as to how they are akin to one another, then the concern with them contributes something to what we 
want, and is not a labor without profit, but otherwise it is" (211 [531d]). 
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Further indications regarding the ultimate object of the process, knowledge of the idea of the good, is described, 
such as the important to be able to separate the good from all things in order to distinguish it separately (213 
[534c]). Dialectic is called the highest of studies (214 [534e]), presumably because it provides intelligible 
principles for all other sciences that ultimately refer to it . 


The practical part of the third iteration explains the educational program of the dialectical journey from youth to 
old age part (214—220 [534e—541a]): 


Childhood: Study of the arts through games and play. 

Adolescence: Two or three year period of intensive gymnastics. 

Twenty to thirty: Training in hypotheses and argumentation. 

Thirty to Thirty—five: Dialectical gymnastics. 

Thirty—five to fifty: Experience and testing in political office. 

Fifty and upward: Philosophical studies and occasional terms of governing. 


The importance of choosing the most apt candidates for this philosophical education is underscored (and is 
reiterated at nearly every phase). The candidates are chosen based on the love of labour of the body in such fields 
as gymnastic and hunting as well as for their enthusiasm in the arts. Children are to be given instruction in the 
arts, but not in a rigid and intensive manner; the teaching is to be presented in the form of games and amusing 
exercises. Adolescents are to receive two or three years of intensive gymnastic training, after which there is a 
period of integration of one’s childhood studies of the arts'°. Between the ages of twenty and thirty, there is 
training in hypothesizing and argumentation, after which there is a test to select those most apt for the next phase. 
This is followed by five years of dialectical training, that lasts from the age of thirty to thirty—five. Plato stresses 
the dangers at this stage of the dialectical ' gymnastics' degenerating into improper intellectual speculation and 
opinion and the moral decay that it encourages (217 [537d]). 


At the age of thirty five, there begins a fifteen year period of gaining practical political experience and testing of 
one's capabilities. The philosopher participates in the governing of the city, occupying various offices. At the age 
of fifty, the time is now considered ripe for attaining a vision of the idea of the good and so, ostensibly, the 
ascending goal is reached. After this, most of the philosopher's time is spent in philosophical study, with 
occasional returns to governing the city according to the patterns of the intelligible world. 


According to the descriptions provided in the three iterations, the dialectical process is, broadly stated, threefold: 
There's an ‘ascending’ phase, a phase of 'enlightenment' and an ‘descending’ phase. One can describe the process 
as a period of building hypotheses that takes one to the threshold of dialectic. Dialectic proper is aimed at pure 
contemplation of the world of forms, free from any reference to the material world. A dialectic journey through 
the intelligible world ends when a vision of the idea of the good is achieved, after which the knowledge thus 
acquired is applied to practical affairs. 


10" And the various studies acquired without any particular order by the children I their education must be integrated into an 
overview which reveals the kinship of these studies with one another and with the nature of that which is" (216 [537c]). 


J 


The central books of the Republic contain the most elaborate and substantial treatment of the dialectical method in 
the works of Plato. Although there is comparatively little development on what dialectical science, the study of 
forms in themselves, consists of. It remains to be seen if this aspect is elaborated on in the relevant passages on 
dialectic chosen from the Phaedrus, the Sophist, the Statesman and the Philebus. 


There is a brief description of the science of dialectic in the Phaedrus (80—83 [265d—266c]) , '! although there is 
little evidence of an explicit relationship with dialectic as described in the Republic. Instead there is an 
introduction of new methods of collecting and dividing according to forms. 


Well, Phaedrus I am a great lover of these methods of division and collection as instruments which 
enable me to speak and to think, and when I believe that I have found in anyone else the ability to 
discuss unity and plurality as they exist in the nature of things, I follow in his footsteps ' like the 
footsteps of god.' Hitherto I have given those who possess this ability the title of dialecticians, 
though heaven knows if I am right to do so. ( 82 [266b]) 


The essential trait that it has in common with the Republic is that both methods form a science that studies forms. 
Sayre argues that the division of forms of madness in the Phaedrus ( 81[265c]) , which prompted the digression 
on the dialectic method, is the "first fully elaborated sets of divisions in the Platonic corpus" (Sayre 54). 


The first method consists in taking: 


a synoptic view of many scattered particulars and collect them under a single generic term, so as to 
form a definition in each case and make clear the exact nature of the subject one purposes to 
expound. So in our recent speech on love we began by defining what love is. That definition may 
have been good or bad, but at least it enabled the argument to proceed with clearness and 
consistency. (81 [265d])” 


The second aspect is described as the "ability to divide a genus into species again, observing the natural 
articulation, not mangling any of the parts, like an unskilful butcher" (82 [265e]). 


Corrigan and Glazov - Corrigan posit that this method is integrated in the divided line scheme of the Republic, 
with a very broad interpretation, they posit that in the ascending phase there is "then a destruction of images [i.e. 
hypotheses] but a collection of forms " (Corrigan & Glazov—Corrigan 209). Thus the unspecified movement 
through the forms of the Republic becomes a movement of multiplicity to unity. 


In the Sophist (262—63 [253c—254b]), the elements presented in the Phaedrus, get a more elaborate treatment: 


Eleatic Stranger: Well, now that we have agreed that the Kinds!’ stand towards one another in the 
same way as regards blending, is not some science needed as a guide on the voyage of discourse, if 
one is to succeed in pointing out which Kinds are consonant, and which are incompatible with one 
another; also, whether there are certain Kinds that pervade them all and connect them so that they 
can blend, and again, where there are divisions (separations), whether there are certain other that 
traverses wholes and are responsible for the division? 


Theatetus: Surely some science is needed—perhaps the most important of all." (Plato, Sophist 261 
[253b—c]) 


To the dialectical method of collecting and dividing is added elements of blending and connecting. According to 
Cornford (267) the following passage elaborates the process of collection: "And the man who can do that discerns 
clearly one Form everywhere extended throughout many, where each one lies apart, and many Forms, different 
from one another, embraced from without by one Form" (263 [253d]). And this passage develops the process of 


'! Walter Hamilton, in his introduction to the Phaedrus indicates a general relationship with the dialectic journey in the 
Republic with the Phaedrus: "The Forms, arranged in a hierarchy at the head of which stands the Form of the Good, 
constitute the only true objects of knowledge; [...] and the business of the philosopher is to make use of the reminders of 
them furnished by the sensible world as a starting—point in his pilgrimage back from the changing world of sense and 
opinion to the eternal world of reality and truth. This pilgrimage[...] culminating in a mystical vision of reality which is 
incommunicable, involves both intellect and emotion: it is described on its intellectual side in the central books of the 
Republic; the Symposium represents the same quest as inspired by love, and to this the Phaedrus myth is in many ways 
complementary" (Plato, Phaedrus 17). 

!2 Sayre points out an earlier passage that recalls the description of dialectic in the Republic: "to deliberate according to what 
we call Forms, going from many perceptions to a unity brought together by reasoning"(38, 249b). 

'3 According to Cornford (261), kinds is synonymous with forms. 


division: "and again one Form connected in a unity through many wholes, and many Forms, entirely marked off 
apart. That means knowing how to distinguish, Kind by Kind, in what ways the several Kinds can or can not 
combine" (263 [253d]). 


According to Notomo, the dialectical process is intimately linked to the structure of the dialogue as a whole; ' 
therefore the elaborate dichotomous division process from the first part and the subsequent discussion of the 
forms of Existence, Motion, Rest, Sameness, and Difference can be considered to be practical example of the 
dialectical process as a whole. 


In the Statesman, which is the third part of a sequence of three dialogues beginning with the Theaetetus and 
followed by the Sophist, one notices a greater emphasis on precision and accuracy in determining various 
divisions. There are various passages that discuss issues of dialectical method, here is one example: 


For in a certain way all things which are in the province of art do partake of measurement; but 
because people are not in the habit of considering things by dividing them into classes, they hastily 
put these widely different relations into the same category, thinking they are alike; and again they 
do the opposite of this when they fail to divide other things into parts. What they ought to do is this: 
when a person at first sees only the unity or common quality of many things, he must not give up 
until he sees all the differences in them, so far as they exist in classes; and conversely, when all 
sorts of dissimilarities are seen in a large number of objects he must find it impossible to be 
discouraged or to stop until he has gathered into one circle of similarity all the things which are 
related to each other and has included them in some sort of class on the basis of their essential 
nature. (105 [285b]) 


According to Sayre, the collection method gets phased out in favour of the use of paradigms, which is an 
approach based on comparison as aid for classification (74). The dialectical process has grown in complexity, but 
also in comprehensiveness; as Mary Margaret McCabe writes, regarding the Statesman: "If collection and division 
enables the philosopher to define some particular item, it does so by giving him systematic understanding of a 
whole subject. And that systematic understanding is provided [...] because it offers a holistic account of what 
knowledge is. Knowledge, that is to say, is like weaving, not like constructing a building, foundations up" 
(McCabe 115). 


In the Philebus, there are two significant passages that discuss dialectical method (20—24 [15c—1I7ac]) (116—22 
[55c—59c]). As in the Statesman, one notices a greater emphasis on accuracy and also a more mathematical 
approach to the method. As in the majority of the examples, the dynamic movement from multiplicity to unity 
and vice versa is a prevalent aspect. A further passage in the Philebus (116—22 [55c—59c]) reiterates the notion 
that dialectic is the highest science because it is devoted to the study of being. There is also a discussion of the 
mathematical sciences, both practically and philosophically pursued as a preparation for the study of dialectic and, 
as in the Statesman, the importance of measurement and accuracy is emphasized. 


All things [...] that are ever said to be consist of a one and a many, and have in their nature a 
conjunction of Limit and Unlimitedness.'° This then being the ordering of things we ought, they 
said, whatever it be that we are dealing with, to assume a single form and search for it, for we shall 
find it there contained; then, if we have laid hold of that, we must go on from one form to look for 
two, if the case admits of there being two, otherwise for there or some other number of forms: and 
we must do the same again with each of the ones thus reached, until we come to see not merely that 
the one that we started with is a one and an unlimited many, but also just how many it is. But we 
are not to apply the character of unlimitedness to our plurality until we have discerned the total 
number of forms the thing in question has intermediate between its One and its unlimited number: it 
is only then, when we have done that, that we may let each one of all these intermediate forms pass 
away into the unlimited and cease bothering about them. (23 [16d]) 


Overall, one can see the Plato's concept of dialectic establishes some basic principles about what he considers the 
highest form of science; in the subsequent journey through the world of forms, the dialectic method is shown to 


"The Sophist says little about the philosopher, but the dialogue as a whole shows something of what the philosopher is. 
The inquirers try to be philosophers in defining the sophist, by performing dialectic. Apart from this way, there does not seem 
to be any other proper way of revealing the essence of the philosopher; for it is by our confronting the sophist within 
ourselves that philosophy can be secured and established" (Notomi 299). 

‘The terms limited and unlimited can be traced to the influence of the pythagorean philosopher Philolaus (Dixsaut 299). 


be a fluid, dynamic, evolving process with many possible variations, but whose essential points remain consistent. 
According to Dixsaut: "Dialectics is therefore not a procedure consisting simply collecting and dividing: there are 
many ways to unify, and the differences do not always and not only arise at the division process. Dialectic is, said 
the Stranger in the Sophist, the science of free men. (Dixsaut 341) "'® 


Speaking of the Phaedrus, Cain observes: "Though the method Plato explains here, and elsewhere, may seem like 
so much dry, doctrinal theorizing at the abstract level, the Socratic life of philosophical conversation which takes 
place at the practical level is the method's best instantiation" (Cain 66). It is interesting to see, especially in the 
central books of the Republic, the originality and variety with which Plato paints the subject and in the later works 
how the dialectic process is integrated into the fabric of the dialogue." It is also interesting how a Platonic 
dialogue as a whole can be considered as a 


philosophical form of drama; it is a unique genre with the poetic elements of tragedy, comedy, epic 
and rhetoric. Plato's dialogues are artworks. They are visionary and imaginative. His art is to 
combine these poetic elements and his understanding of Greek culture and its history with Socrates' 
philosophical conversations and all the tension of opposites that comes with the tragic/comic 
character of Socrates." (Cain 111) 


Thanks to Alison Laywine for valuable suggestions and comments. 


‘6 Author’s translation. 
'” Corrigan & Glazov—Corrigan even go so far as to posit that the " Symposium is dialectic at play in a sense that matches 
exactly, but in dramatized form, the movement of dialectic in Republic 6—7" (Corrigan & Glazov—Corrigan 204). 
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